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tary purposes, by citations from other authors, and the free use of Nares' 
Glossary, Schmidt's Shak. Lex. and Abbott's Shak. Gram. In notes that 
are concerned in questions of metre the editor gives evidence of a rational 
method, so that we may look forward with some expectation to the full 
treatment of Marlowe's versification which is promised with the close of 
this newly-begun edition of his works. In the meantime the student will do 
well to study the Tamburlaine, in all probability the first English drama 
written in blank verse for public presentation. 

James W. Bright. 



First Middle English Primer. Extracts from the Ancren Riwle and Ormulum, 
with Grammar and Glossary. By Henry Sweet, M. A. Oxford, at the 
Clarendon Press, 1884. 

This little book of less than a hundred pages consists of 18 pages of 
Grammar of the Southern dialect as seen in the Ancren Riwle, 23 of text, 4 
pages of Grammar of the East Midland dialect as seen in the Ormulum, 32 of 
text, and 18 of Glossary for both. Mr. Sweet states his purpose in the Preface 
" not to afford a general survey of the M. E. dialects in their different periods, 
but rather to lay a firm foundation for such a survey by giving extracts from 
the two oldest texts which have been handed down in consistent contemporary 
spellings representing pure and fixed dialects, one dialect being the direct 
descendant of the classical West Saxon of Alfred and Aelfric, the other the 
nearly direct ancestor of Modern English." 

This is a laudable purpose, and if it can be accomplished in this way, Mr. 
Sweet's excellent Primer will go far to accomplish it, but he himself evidently 
has some doubt about it, for he says: ''Although I think it a great mistake to 
begin the study of M. E. without a previous elementary knowledge of Old E., 
such as may easily be acquired with the help of my Anglo-Saxon Primer, I 
have, nevertheless, adapted this work to the requirements of those who may 
take it up without any such preparation." If there are any who are so unfor- 
tunate as not to have the means of studying Anglo-Saxon, or Old English, and 
still wish to attempt Middle English, they might well begin with this Primer, 
but after a pretty extensive experience in teaching both Anglo-Saxon and 
Early English, I would merely say " don't." I should go further than 
Mr. Sweet, and not only " think it a great mistake," but utterly useless to 
study English of the thirteenth century without some previous knowledge of 
Anglo-Saxon. It is building without a foundation, and the student will be 
puzzled at every turn. Questions will arise for which he can find no solution 
in the English of that period, and a fortiori of a later period, so that he will 
be compelled to start at the beginning. Moreover, I say it with diffidence, 
after three years' trial I do not think Mr. Sweet's A. S. Primer well fitted to 
give such an elementary knowledge. There is not enough of it, though it is 
good enough as far as it goes. I find that students, even after mastering it 
thoroughly, have not acquired that grasp of the A. S. grammar, and especially 
that knowledge of the vocabulary, which they ought to have in order to make 
their subsequent studies in Middle English plain sailing. I think it probable 
also that the same objection may be brought against this M. E. Primer. I 
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doubt if there is enough of it for practice, though after acquiring an elementary 
knowledge of Old English (Anglo-Saxon) the student will not need extensive 
extracts from particular Middle English works. Mr. Sweet is, however, right 
in limiting the field of M. E. dialects, but we cannot multiply text-books in 
teaching, and it seems to me that what we need for this whole period down to 
Chaucer, is some one good book with sufficient extracts from each of the main 
dialects, Northern, Midland, and Southern, and corresponding grammatical 
introductions and glossary, to enable the student to take in the phonetic and 
inflexional characteristics of each portion of Middle English literature, so that he 
maycomprehendhow each contributed to the formation of Modern English. Such 
a book might be made out of the two parts of Morris and Skeat's Specimens by 
cutting them down one-half, omitting the least important, and, if need be, extend- 
ing the most important extracts, and re-writing the grammatical introduction and 
glossary. This book, along with Mr. Sweet's Reader, revised on the lines of 
Sievers's Grammar, or used along with that work — as Professor Cook has just 
given us an excellent translation of it — would furnish all the apparatus needed for 
collegiate instruction in English before Chaucer. This must come, for English, 
and English taught historically.is the study of the future, and the sooner it comes , 
the better for the present generation of Englishmen and Americans. With 
such aids to thorough instruction, teachers of English need not fear comparison 
■with the philological and scientific study of any language whatever. 

I have left but little space to speak of Mr. Sweet's Primer. He has for the first 
time marked the quantity of M. E. vowels, and has taught us that " short vowels 
were lengthened before Id, ng, nd, mb, rd, and in other more doubtful cases" (p. 6). 
He uses the characters £ and for a different purpose from that stated in his 
A. S. Reader and Primer, e and i being used to denote the vowels derived from 
A. S. <z and "S, the latter being also written ea, but A. S. a is sometimes 
represented by e, and the distinction is not sufficiently explained ; cf. le'den, 
lead, and leten, let (p. 16). is not used, and is used to represent the vowel 
derived from A. S. a, which is also written oa. This use of characters already 
appropriated is unfortunate. The remarks on the monophthongic character of 
the old diphthongs ea, ea, eo, eo, do not seem full and clear enough. Mr. Sweet 
finds s, p, and / voiced initially and finally (p. 3) in the Ancren Riwle, but 
voice/ess initially (p. 44) in the Ormulum. He holds to the old view that Orm 
doubles his consonants " to show shortness of the preceding vowel," but on 
this subject cf. Trautmann in Anglia, VII, Anzeiger, p. 94 ff., and Effer, 
Anzeiger, p. 166 ff. (see the Report of Anglia in this number). 

The declensions and conjugations follow the arrangement in Sweet's A. S. 
Reader, which is inferior to that of Sievers. The grammar of the Ormulum 
is very meagre. The list of errata may be increased by the following : p. 10, 
1. 6, for hot read hot ; p. 12, 1. 8, for on read on; p. 15, 1. 20, for herden read 
herde; p. 16, 1. 21, for luvedes read luvedest, 1. 23, for luvede read luveden ; and p. 
17, 1. 18, for mot read wot. J. M. Garnett. 



M. Tulli Ciceronis Academica. The text revised and explained by James S. 
Reid, M. L. London, Macmillan & Co., 1885. 371 pp. 

In 1874 Mr. Reid published a small edition of the Academica, now out of 
print, which was well received in England and Germany, and showed a decided 



